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This styiv exasined the relationship between colleqe 


stalents' p rsepfions of their parents’! attitudes toward ther during 
childhood ani adolescence and the subjects* own child rearing. ; 
attitades. A 5g of 188 uniergraduates enrolled M™ an introiuctory 
psythology cours) participated in the stady. Porty-two Males and ¢46 


parents. Pach sub }ct ‘filled out the Family Relations Inventory (PRI) 


fonal>s were themselves parents "eas F Bal2s and 50 females were not 


toward them and the Maryland Parent tituie Survey (MPAS)_ which 


whith measur>d subjects’ perception : their parents! ‘attitaies 


measured fhe subjects* own attitu 


towar] chil@ rearing. Findings 


ihticated that the parent of the opposite sex is more directly 
influent ial inthe sapere Wk of an offspring's latar child: rearing 


attitujes +han the parent 9 


the same-sex, but that overall, parents’ 


child Mearing attitudes do not account in any clears ut, linear 
fashion for a very large’ proportéon of the varianc> in their 
offsprings® later child rearing atfitules. (JMB) ‘ 
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. SUMMARY . 
é ad : - a hx * 
anaes < eatigation was an extension of Gelso's (5) exploratory” study on 


. 


the ‘relationahip between Sa" attitudes toward Enis rearing and their iad ll 


tions as their own petents' attitudes toward hee: during ehibanes and adoles- 


«a 


cence on three. dimensions “(avceptanée, concentration, aiihpaneate * Subjects 


ba 


» . were 188 ptideste i introductory sivcllotons, The general questian teh stu- 


died was, "to what extent do we bearn to be parents from our parents?" To an 


cA | 


. a“ 
inpockant degree, angwers to” this question were moderated by subjects’ sex and 


~ 


parental status. While sink cde correlational procedures, vs.. univariate 


, methods, tended, to. ampeeye prediction, much ofthe variance in “wubjacte” child 


* » RAREAES abtibudes accel unaccounted for by these subjects’ perceptions of 
’ 


“how shete parents beantud them. Thus, to only a modest degree do people learn 
- | 
“**¢o be. parents direct ty Hyon their parents, and that relationship is a highly — - 


eo) . 


“complex one. ve a 


_A. INTRODUCTION 


- 


The common absumption that people tearn to be parents from thete ‘parente 
‘te generally supported by es researcr(3, s 9,10,14 »20).: For exanple, Block 
(3) ising fathers as subjects, toncluded that in child rearing, it da a@ matter 
of “Like éctnee like sin? Harria (6) observed the save nelaylonetrtp of mothers 
to children su ae these motfers to their .own parente. Such euxiy ranuwedh ; 
; along with commonsense podeling theory, seemed to settle the issue, for the 
authors were unable to oaake any rensutth directly on eis topic during the 
last 15 years until Celso's (5) recent work, Notably, Gelso's study, along 
with one of the early papers (10), indeed mognkuts that relationships in this 
domain are more complex than would be expected from commonsense modeling theory. 


¢ 
He found, for example,! that grouping subjects by sex and parental status not 


~ 


’ 
a e = 


- only resulted in more and larger 6ignificant relationships, but also in rela-- : 
. , - bl a 


¥ : , nahips in opposite directions (from each other and from'predictions based 
_/ on &traightforwerd modeling. theory). : ; : . ; 
en : Gelso's (5) study, eauduer has seinen Limitations: (a) The sample con- 
x tained many students in a child psycholo y coursa, and x08, too swall- to permit 


certain {mportant analyses; &) $s' petceptions of their own ‘parents' attitudes: 
¢ 
toward them were only analyzed wicca to whether parents were Ss’ BOChetHs 
: fathers, yor both combined, while some theoreticians (16) propose that the ° : 
an 


* dominant parent {is most influential in Ss' attitude development; (c) Only 


simple univariate analyses were performed. : 
uA ask , a 
' The present investigation sought to extend Gelso's exploratory “study, v. 
> he z ’ 
correcting for itarlimitations noted above. The study attempted to explore a a 


x 


see general questions: (a) What {ig th> 


ationship nSeyESS Sa' perceptions 
three comnonly employed dimensions (Acceptance, cancentration, avoidance) 
ee ‘A Sa‘ own child ceari{ng attitudes? (b) To what extent can four types of 

‘ as . . t 
current child-rearing attitudes (disciplinarian, indulgent, pretective, re- 


3 Jecting) be predicted, using multivartate prediction methods, frcem Ss* percep- 


tons of ‘ther own parents’ attitudes toward them? , «*? _ e 
S B. METHOD . “ ? 
1. Suis ect ; ; “4 
hy 8 The sample consisted of 188 undergraduates enrolled-in eight sections 

Be (four held in Fall 1972; four in "Spring 1973) of an Introductory Psychology : a 
‘course at ‘the University of Mary lands Forty-two rales ‘and 46 fenalas were par- a ‘ 
ents; 50 males aad 50 Peunies were not parents. All subjects were volunteers. — 

The nedtan whe of £8 was 22, with a tafge from 17 to 54. On the Maryland 
7 * ss * % ; 


# a ia 
Parent Attitude Survey, means for the entire sample were within plus or minus 


. we 


* 


. 
e 


one standard dpetatteait the means for the nora group oh all, four scalea. 


, Thus, — vhole, chee ancaaved to be a mathe eypiens (ie terms of child rear- ~ 


‘ * 


: “ing accitude) Lae of WeLi-nguceted, etdate clase subject. Because of ee 


" wide Secteticn in ‘age, and because age might éearound the relationships of 
A ¥ - 
: SADAEANS all variables were ‘ddteZcorrelated using both Product-moment and ot 


eateiel correlations. ; When age was partialled out of each correlation, “in no 


cave ore partial r's found to appre differing significantly from Pearson —» 


we 


Thus}: ‘phe remainder of phe paper will treat, only the Pearson. ria. ‘ 
i ‘ Lal ¥ Cay 


re te be ‘ 2. ean « 
‘ g The Fantly ectnetdne Inventory (FRI) ¢ developed by mane a Crites 


(4) to auage ty noi parental attitudes een wad. uned fo! esses ot ein 


ar  Jecte' ergeption. of parents! attitudes and behavior toward then. The FRI con- 
ae sists: of, 02 biuertatee statements of parental behavior and attitudes howard" : 
" _ Ene mjhecty’ ca childhood and adelescénce, yielding separate scores for z 
agnobtte categories:  eeap-aiauare: father~acceptance, father~ , 


aneratipa mother-avoidance, mother-acceptance, and mother-concentrat ton, | 


Cy three categories of Acceptance, Concentration, and Avoidance each have 


pense definitigna, with the exception that the Sefinition “of Avoidance 
off includes hath Parental neglect and active rejection. Validity and reliability J. 
‘ eo 


’ 


/ oy the FRI were rated as adnate and impressive respectively (2). 


or _/ The five item Likert acale (7 point acale per item) developed ‘by-Roe and 
f 5 
6 BISkesHe (17) was ee to assess parental nee ranne This ‘acale attempts 
. 1, nn 


i 
; / to/deternine which parefft has the greater influence tn decision making in the 
t 


\ . 
1 _ family. : ¢ \ = s e 
; The dey and Parent re Survey aaa was employed to sail Se' 
attitudes toward chtia rearing. The MPAS was developed by ai (13), ‘and 


id ~ 


2 . . ‘ me, : ‘ 
it consists of 90 pairs of items matched for social desirability. Subjects 


< 
. eo i ‘ 
* eS . 5 
Je . = 
’ . *y : 
ie . { x ‘ 
‘ . = a 
° ° %. f ‘ 
. 
. 


: Feapond by pelect{ng the {tem from each pair which shos_wcuragely: reflects 


their attitude toward child rearing. The MPAS yields scores of four parent 


. . 
Lf} . : * 


gypea: ” Disciplinartan parent who needs and expects fairly etrict obedience; 


eladulgent pareat Who is child centered and showérs warnth and affection on ther ~ 


a Sat has Protective parent who primarily is concerned that the child takes a 3 y 


minimum anount Of risks; Rejecting parent ee ig openly and actively hostile -\ 


- . | 


toward ‘the child. vie ‘ 


’ fe ° 
4 e . . 


. . i = he ‘ 
5 _ ge Procedure and Statistical Analysis : . 
. 2 The FRI, parental dominance questionnaire, and MPAS ‘were administered 
- we a ‘ 7 4 
mi in eight -Introductoty Paychology classes to volunteers who aoe to are- - 


ra a 


. quest to complete aoa musseinnnatyese The two questionngtres vaxe adminis- 


. 


tered a week apart, with the order of presentation randomly deterwined. 


Data. analysis was “conducted in two steps:' (4) Computation of product- 
o* ~ moment soeveln tian betweem ‘ otces on the four scales of the MPAS ,(Dis- ~ re . 
; 7 Fase: Indulgent, Pfotective, Rejecting) and percepg ions, of; attitudes , 

: ‘toward then ducing childhood (ERI - Aseaprancns Concentration, Avoidance) ‘A - . : 


[~~ ‘held by their motherds fathera, both parents coubined, and the dominant par> 

: ent. These correlations were eeleulated for all combinations of S sex and 

e parental anabees.- A) Seamniie epriuaion analyaed, with each MBAS —r as 

—~ the criterion and all FRI scores (e.g., mother acceptance, father acceptance ,-, . : 
, » * meee acceptance, gom{hant ceed sAtaneiinr: ne forthe. contentbackon 


ry . \ ° 


a i avoidance perteiten as Rees charm: /. 
C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION _ ‘ . 


ee , I. Univarfate Analysis ay F e € 


7 Tables 1,'2, and 3 present Pearson correlations between the FRI and NEMS ao <x 


oy ’ 


a for all subgroups and the various combinatiogs. inepection of these tables . 


reveals that the magnitude and pattern of correlations’ are to an important * 


* * 


; : ee er 6 ‘ . a: Ze ae 


; ; degree, a function of subgroup classification. For example, although the 
~~ funber of significant FRI;MPAS correlations for the total sample (Table 1) 
ia much greAter than would be: expected by shines thy, all correlations are 
a, \ rae suggesting. Limited practical significance It might be argued that this 
NS revule ie a function of TARE RSOR ERS SEiAg incomparable se Such an argu- 

went, however, is negated oe the fact that equally low ie cal exist for 
ace entire ait on FRI-MPAS ‘ackies that measure highly avatiae dimensions, 


an the E's of both ERI. Acceptance and Avoidance with- MPAS aa 


. Bel | 
e 


The pattern of INE r ‘so ‘matotalin anBEEE to some extent in aii subgroups. 

P Indeed, no correlat tons in thie phase of © dit study were high, suggesting that, 
“eyen with subgroup categorization as presently employed, parents’ ebvia rake 
. ing gentiostes do mot account for a very large-proportion of the variance in 


their sere wees child rearing attitudes, at least in any clearcut, 


. . 


linear, and univariate ia FT pala ca subgroup categorizations, et 
did leafyto larger oe: aaa, and to differing ‘and often contradictory. _ 


“patterns of, associations. ‘The patterns of intercorrelations in Tables 1, 2, : 
and abe can be. sen, sre pute and in some cases most difficult ‘to inter 
- ‘pret. Thus, the presentation and’ dtecusaion in ee ection will focws cn rhyse ; ot 
‘ pptterns that appear nost rendiiy interpretable ahd‘ conceptually maautderanse 
e o98 , ne . “ d 


é 
- ‘ y - . 


+ 


es « . 
ee 7c t 


- '_«» Insert Fables 1, 2, and 3 About Here 
f \ . - : C 


’ 


’ 
* ‘ 


a ee Vous : 
Our findings strongly sia Gelso's (5) contention that it is important 


\ 


; to: differentiate parent and 1 nenpareat eubgroupe when Studying the transmie~ : - 
=e: ‘aton af chiad rearing attitudes ta differentiation uaually nok, thade in: che : x 
. «¢ A 2 
early veeueants Tables 1, 2, and 3 reveal the exietence of 23 significant 


. ri % 
* © . . Bp. 
° 


. r 
5 


’ v . 7 
e . . ws 4 * 
“- . ’ 


| ‘ ° . vay ane} bd » 
i / . x $ 2 e a 
6, : “ 4 *. . ° ; 
. FRI-MPAS correlations for the subgroups parent and nonparent (Table 3). In- 
. spection of the significant correldtions within each of these three parent- 
| ] 


nonparent combinations vevivis that in only one of the 23 inetances where an \ ae 
' ‘ Pa a ae 'T 


"yRI-MPAS correlation was significant for one subgroup (e.g., female parent) 
; i er ‘ : ‘ 
i _ wag if aleo significant for the gther (e.g., female monparent)...and i that 


one cise the correlations were in opposite directions (Mable 3, FRI Concentra- 


tion with MPAS Dominant). 


‘ 
“oN The phenomenon diacussed in the: above paragraph may ‘be best. exemplified P 


RY examining ‘the eSrrelattonal euvtarnd on ‘ene FRY avoidance and MPAS Rejecting 
scalea, since these scales’ are obviously’ “comparable. Subjects! perceptions 


that their parenta. vere avoiding were asfoctated with Se themselves possessing 


ae, 


rejecting child rearing attitudes -- ohly when’the Se Ss were nonparents (right- 


L) . 


hand column in Table 1). This marti relattonship = predictable from a 


‘+ ™ ‘ 
gtvad ght forward modeling theory}; van it was not anintained for Sa who were ‘ 


: parents, either males. or ‘females. tow, inspectton of Tables 2 and 3 suggesta dic 
” that even. this genrralf zation is eomevhat problematic. “THA general tuatton chee 
parental avoidance (which tncludes rejection) stimulates the fi ail of 


later rejecting child rearing attitudes in the offspring, er rejection spawns 


. 


ey + rejection, holda up only (a) for female nonparents, and (b) when the predictor 


« ” 


b was Se' ‘father,’ an‘ additive gcebtnation of mother and father (p = .06) or the 


. é dominant perent, , ‘ \ 
a ; i — ? ee * 
oS . What adout the parent Ss? Gelso (5)/ found that FRI-Avoidence and MPAS~ 
; Rejecting were inversely related for that subgroup. He proposed: that when 
i) 
ror people who view their parents as rejécting become parents themselves, they 
So. . * 
lovercompanaate for'rejecting child rearing attitudes, Yet we found no rela- is 
= \ 
tionship in this subgrowty. The difference betwaan the two studies may be tied 


‘ 


a to sample differences. Gelso studied students taking a first course in child , : 


ae 
Y ’ . . toe ” 
fs, oe 8S . i ve ’ / am Ca 
, : 
; . ) 5 Py 
- 
i 


- 


psychology. As he suggested, some of them may have been taking the course : , , a 


. a ? 
partly to work through negative child rearing aptitudes. Our Gampte contained. 
ah > 


antroductory psychology studente.° ‘Thugs the, subject sample pERSare to be yet 


ad 


another important endedarse af a seemingly obvious relationship. < 


Several "addtedonal patterns appear notables For the male Honpacent sub- 7 \ 
group (Table 2), nope of the 48 FRI-MPAS corrélations attained atehitticdnes, « 
while for the feasts nonparente (Table 3), five of them ard 80 “(p « «10 that 


five of 48 significant f\s could. occur by RNGREE) It may be REPeRNealzed that : 7 


females are more attentive to ‘the ‘development of child rearing attitudes amd, a 


thus, such atefdudes crystallize earlier, than for males. : ; Ae 


For the, ade ail it appeared that the rélationship with father was 


somevhat ‘Piwentiad, “whereas that with mother, was negligible (Table 1). The 
snacenk “tnfluence of father seems particularly noteworthy dir elatton to *o™ 
female of fspringa. For example, ratings made by mate sacents and sunedeeiiees a 
separately and comisined, of their fathers on the FRI scales correlated signif{- q 

cantly with thege Ss' MPAS ecores only onee, (Tate 2).° The expected modeling 

effect (ike father like son) does not eccur. When examining the’ various com- 

binations of female Ss, lai ge in terms of the FRI-MPAS correlations for the 

father (Table 3), six significant correlations emerge tp < 01 that six of 36 


occurred by chance). Walters and Stinnett (21) concluded from their review 


that, while the ibact oM father is highly aigott icant, ",..etudies of the si 


father-child peterhanaip are almost {nvariably concerned With father and sons, 
and-the specific impact of fathers | on bi, aera has virtually been unenplored” < 


(p. 101). The present findings provide some “intriguing albeit ‘tentative saps 


° 
~ 


dence regarding the father's influence. j : ‘ : 


Futhermore, some of our evidence supports Gelso's (5) suggestion that 


mothers have the greater influence on certain child rearing attitudes held by 


- 


i 


° 2 : e 


le offspringe. Some of the strongest relationships in our study occur be- 


whe:\Ss are males who-are parents and when they are rating the attitudes of 


thetr mothers (or some combination that includes mother, Table 2). 


The diceuseion in the above two paragraphs lends itself to an unexpected 


. 


and rather ironic generalization: the opposite sexed parent is the most 


dtrartty influential in the development of an offepring's later child rearing 


attifudes. In other words, the statements that seem most supportable by our 


~ 


daga are, "like father like daughter” and "like mother 7 eeuct ; 


2. Multivariate Analysis! 


* 


In the step-wise regression analyéis, the following conservative require- 


\ 


ments were employed for the adds etoy, of a\predictor variable: (a) the overall 


‘ multiple k must maintain deuthvetent sipatAieancs when the variable is added,,. 


and (b) the added variable must increase the R by at least .02. Multiple Rs 


QQ 
J . : 
were corrected:to take into account the shrinkage that would be expected to 


‘occur upon cross validation. Lord and Novick's (12) modification of Wherry's 


(22) original correction for shrinkage wag utilized. 


The general questicn we sought to answer in this phase of the analysis 


was, "to what. extent can four li of child rearing attitudes (dieciplinarian, 


share protective, nefeccians be predicted from S53, perceptions of their 


own parents' attitudes toward thea during childhood and adolescence?" Addi- 
tional questions Ae predictive powep vary according to the subs 
group classifications used? (b) Do multiple correlation procedures increase 


‘the adequacy of prediction. Again, the predictors were the aceeptance, con- 


* 
° 


, centration, and qvgidance scores of Sa' fathers, mothers, both combined addi-~ 


o 


° 


tively, and the dominant parent (12 predi¢tore in all). 
, . “\ . 


cd 
* 


: oe . 
si \ 


Se 
Nee 
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ane 


. 9. 
& ’ 
. - : ic 
Some of the findings discussed earlier were further supported by the 


~ 


multivariate procedure. Most notable of these were:s (a) predictive power 


« 


os ig-increased appreciably by certain subgroup classifications (rather~ than 
il . ry 


total sample analysis), (b) male nonparents remain an unpredictable subgroup, . 
and (c) criterion variables that are predictable for one subgroup are often 


iy not so for another (e.g., males ve. females). 


é Moreover, the multiple regression analysis dfa\rgeult in somewhat improved 


pradigcabsitty For example, in eight instances (of our 36 comparisons) R ex- 


. , \ ‘ 
ceeded r (the best single predictor) by at least .05 correlations points, even 
when R was corrected for shrinkage; and jn one case (the prediction of the 


Indulgent scale for female nonparents), R exceeded r by .25 points. Thus, 


\ 
taking into accoung the complex configurations of our predictor variables 


does allow for improved prediction of child rearing attitudes as determined 
by persons' perceptions of their own parents’ attitudes toward them during 
childhood. Yet the modest magnitude of the R's oe four of the 36 R's, 
corrected for shrinkage, exceeded .40) clearly euggeste that, even with nul- 


tiple prediction procedures, and even with fairly refined subgroup classifi- 


cation,’ we cannot conclude that people learn to be parents directly from 
we cannot conciuce enat People iearn fo be parents cirectiy trom 
* ; 


- their parenta to a high derree. 


“ D. CONCLUSIONS 


. . 
Vd 


Theae data provide even tare cofency to Gelso'’s (5) recommendation that 


ry , 


‘the transmiasion of child rearing attitudes be studied with various popula- 

\ 
tions and audgroups. Relatedly, Walters and Stinnett (21)/concluded from 
‘their gomprehensive review that nearly every generalization about parent child 


relationships has many contingencies, and that findings which at first appear 


3 1} ’ 


e 


a 


future research on the tranetission of child rearing attitudes needs to take & 


into account some of the real complexities and subtleties in this donain, CBee 
. , ra A Y s 


through igcorporating more and subtler moderatoys. Relatedily, as we wrots 


= 


and rewrote this eipeks it appeared without fail that nearly any straight- 
forward generalization that night be made was subject to several uctaniuere, 
Whdle greater definitiveness might make for more acientific RESP OEs it seexs 
most likely that the inability to make easy generalizations wneurately reflecte 


the -"true estate of the world” in thie research area. 


a : fre 
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wat Footnotes 


copies of a table containing mult iple R's along with the number of “* + 


correlation points added to - best single predictar by use of melelpes 


+» » regression for each subgroup on each MPAS scale are available gratis from - $ 
the first author. . © 
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Family Relatid 


/ 


. | and the Non Parent §S 


Table 1 


group 


ae 


ad 


. 


“oe 


~ 


MPAS Scales and Subgroups * 


Bal * . | , e \ 

ne lc (FRI) and Maryland Pargat Attitude Survey (MPAS) Correlations for the Entire Sample, the Parent Subgroup 
| 4 , 
| } 
| / 


\ 
°. 


\ 


Dominant es Indulgent Protective Rejecting | 
I Scale Total Parents 8 Total Parents NPs Total Parents NPs Total Parents NPe 

?ather ys ; Na ye oh 
Acceptance 20%* 11° 25% -16* -08 -21*— 07, , 05 08 -13 =]3 =]3 ° 
Concentration -02 08 +14 06 -02 17 -01 -02 -01. -06 -10. -03 
Avoidance -11 -03 13 07 07 03 ~14* “14 -13_— 16* 09 23* 

wother : 

“Acceptance . 08 -0 17 -11 -00 -19% 10 18 | -06 -13 03 
Concentration. ‘05 -15 ~01 00 OZ: , @. 07 11 / 02 05 11 -00. 
Avoidance ~08 06 , -15 05 04 01 -12 -26*% , 05 10 08 12 

; es ne? 

Father & Mother . ea + ; : : 
Acceptance 18* » 04 24% ~16 ~OS  ~-22* 10 14 06 | -11 -16  g(07 
Concentration -04 -06 -0 -03 00 09° 04 06 01 -01 02 . -02 
Avoidance -1l .02 ~16- 07 07. = 03 ~15* -24% -07 16* 10 oe 

J 

Dominant Pare ; : . : 

Acceptance © 20%* 06 | 27%* ~16* -12 -17 04 12-03 -09 -08 -09 
Concentration 03 03 00 01 -01 05 -01 -03 -00 ~00 06 -07 
Avoidance -11 02 -16 06 15 -07 -13 —28%* . 02 15* 03 27#4 
o 

ote: n's = 188 for entire sample, 88 parents, 100 nonparents; abbrevtation: .NP = nonparent | . 
=p< .05, ** =p < .01 Os 17, 
16 | 

\ s e 
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: a ‘ ; - Table 2 


ba | 


Fant ly Relations Lapeatony (FRI) and ‘Maryland Parent Attitude Survey (MPAS) Correlat tons for Hales, 


, ‘ Mate Parents and Male Nénparents 2 SS Be _ te, 13 
-. " . MPAS Scales and Subgroups 
ae Dominant “© = / Indulgent ‘ — Protective | Rejecting 
FRI Scale —" Males M-Par_ M-NP __Males  M-Par M-NP Males M-Par__—M- NP ales M=Par- M-NE 


Father . fm ? » 8 re , ‘ 

Ag@eptance’ - Som BOB, HIS 19 “15, -03 9-23 ne: Ss 15 “1200-14 
‘Concentration 08 ~-22 00 . 10 ’ 05. 16 "05 17 CO -13 “17 
~06 -03 -07 08 04 =25% =26 ~2p 18 22 


-11 


- 


. Acceptance - 6 Ve ae -08 06 -22 = g\ 14 30" ‘bg “13-29 
‘, ‘Concentration ; _ 08 =22 ol ° i 17 09 nN Ns 04 /02 -00 06 
' Avoidance . -05 . 17) +27 02 «+03 08 | “Qe -52#* 09 / 19 26 
ry s - re | = zm * See ager ee et ; ° 
Father & Mother ’ . ; ae r 
Acceptance ~, : e8 = -17. 23 -14 01 ~26 19 318 =. 10 “15 0-25." = --07 
Concenfration = ~09 .-25 OF 12 1 x 8 05 '10 {-02 ~06 --03 . -12 
» Avoidance: “-07, 08-27 ' 07 01 (it -29%% -488% %-13° . 22% 29. ~ 20 


Dominant Pefent 


‘Acceptarice - 


te: “n'a = 92 male, 42 male parents, 50 male nonparents 
=p “e 05, **® = pr< 01 ; . M 1 ; f 
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‘Table 3 — ae 


’ 


paste Relationa Inventory (FRI) and Maryland Parent Attitude Survey (MPAS) ici ang for 


mw, 


Females, peels Parents pie Female PORPRESEES 


a 


MPAS 5 Sealed and Subgroups 
Dominant "° - Indulgent : Protective Rejecting 


« 


Fem F-Par F-NP“- : Fem F-Par F-NP F-Par F-NP F-NI 
Father. , ay 
* Acceptance 32h 2h BRR 822K 217 dh -03 -08. -0l -13 -03 .-16 
Concentration 02 31* -30* 06. 7° 2 , 09 + =-21 -02 + -047 -16, 09 
Avoidance -16 -03 tn 9 0 -09 =, *3 one & -03 00 18 -01l - 328 
Mother | a or ia " ae . ; ose 
Acceptance Re i 2 10 -01 10 -14 “10+ -13 . : 06 08 02 ~00 04 03 
Concentration . 03 -06 -07 ait "img  =H3 of, 18 4 OLr 07 Q9 09 
Avoidance -10 03 -02. -12 Zl -10 -02 -03 ol 00 -23 12 
. . e y * , os 
Father & Mother . ' ‘ at , 3 c : 
Acceptance , 268% 16. 25 -22* -20 -17 s Ol: -Ol:s >. O01 -09 -00. -09° 
Concentration -00 15. -20 -04 -16 08 Ot + 0h. 02 02 -04 10 
_ Avoidance -15 ~00~ ~-13 , 08 18 gil ‘ -02 - -04 | -01 12 -14 —s_-.27. 
oo ae” ‘ es 4 ° 
Dominant Parent . cy ; ‘ 
Acceptance ‘ 30** 24 28% - =18 -23 -07 -04 ~-05 -04 -24 -01 ~20 
Concentration . 02 25 =-21 Gl « =17 16 -01 -13 09 —— -03 -Ol ° -04 
Avoidance ; ~15 -07. +=-10 7 03 * 23 ‘21 ~01 -03 ‘ 03 15 -14° - 35% 
Note: n ‘a = 96 fenales,: 46 pone ‘parente, 50 female nonparents " 4 . 
#=p<.05, =p <0l i —2i 
: rar ’ 7 
20 . J f a 


